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THE AIM OF TEXTILE TEACHING! 


NELLIE CROOKS 


Director of Home Economics, Milwaukee-Downer College 


In all business enterprises there comes a time when account is 
taken of “stock on hand.”. The success or failure of different methods 
is then noted and plans are made for the future. 

Have we not come to a time in the teaching of textiles when we 
should look over the work that has been done and see if we have 
accomplished the desired end? 

At no time has the successful attainment of our aim been of more 
importance than now, for the present conflict in Europe is making 
everyone feel the need of retrenchment in household expenditure as 
never before. This burden of retrenchment falls most heavily on 
women. Are we giving our students the knowledge that will enable 
them to meet the difficulties that will confront them? Is their 
knowledge of values definite enough to make them intelligent buy- 
ers? Some time ago in one of our magazines a letter was published 
telling of the knowledge the consumer abroad has when she wishes 


to buy. The writer says: 


I was deeply impressed, while visiting in Holland, by the judicious manner 
in which the young women of the family went about their marketing and 
shopping. Each article had its test, each material its standard. The en- 
tire system of housekeeping in each of the several middle class homes was 
a matter of regulation and familiar rule. Since that time I have bought no 
single article without inquiry as to the place and manner of its manufacture. 


1 Presented at the Eighth Annual Meeting of the American Home Economics Associa- 
tion, Seattle, 1915. 
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I have found a large number of salespeople who practically know nothing 
of the goods they handle. Numbers are obliged to seek information of 
those higher in authority. Whenever I have found a man who knew his 
stock, its merits and its faults, then I have purchased. 


How are we to make our students as intelligent buyers as these 
thrifty Hollanders? How are we to instill into them in the short 
space of time at our disposal an acute perception of good and bad qual- 
ity? Such acuteness is imperative at the present time, for we daily 
find materials masquerading for what they are not, and we discover 
that the goods we buy do not stand the test of hard wear. All this 
skilful concealment of inferior quality in goods makes buying a mere 
lottery for the untrained, yet a definite remedy for the evil seems 
dificult of attainment. 

Pure textile bills have been introduced into Congress from time 
to time, but they are generally so intricate that they would be very 
difficult to enforce. The most practical measure is the Mills and the 
Merchandise Marks Act signed by Governor Whitman of New York 
State in May, to take effect in September, 1915. 

By this bill any firm or corporation giving an untrue or misleading 
advertisement, or a statement of fact that is untrue, deceptive or 
misleading, is guilty of misdemeanor, punishable by a fine of not 
less than $25 or more than $1,000, or by imprisonment, or both. 
It resembles the British Merchandise Marks Act, which has been 
so successful in England. The need for some national measure like 
this state law is brought forceably to me when I think of a visit toa 
hat factory where men’s Derby hats were made in great quantity. 
As the hats were finished, labels were put in the crowns, marked 
“Made in London’”—‘‘Made in Vienna’’—‘“Made in Budapest.”’ 
You could select from the same group a hat presumably made in 
countries thousands of miles apart. 

The most hopeful sign of the times is that retail clothiers are feel- 
ing the necessity of paying attention to material as well as to style 
in their garments. An article in the New York Times of June 6 makes 
the following statements: 


A glance through the printed announcements of nationally advertised 
brands of men’s clothing reveals the fact that, in the majority of cases, 
style and tailoring are featured almost exclusively. The public has been 
taught to ignore the fabric of which a garment is made. A prominent 
retailer has called attention to the need of giving better cloth values. 
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There has been a complete revolution in the consumers’ method of buying. 
Formerly a man in selecting a suit wanted to be perfectly satisfied that the 
cloth would stand wear. His next thought was to get a pleasing pattern, 
and then he decided upon the style of garment he desired. The order has 
been reversed, and the order of consideration in most cases now is style, 
pattern, cloth, with very little attention paid to the last item. 

A leading young men’s clothing house in Chicago, that has been especially 
persistent in putting forward its claim to style distinction and leadership 
will shortly start a campaign of education to inform the consumer of the 
varying merits of cloth. This firm believes that there is a market, and a 
good one, for suits selling over $25. The tendency right along has been to 
impress the consumer that the finest fabrics and workmanship are obtain- 
able at prices ranging from $15 to $25. It is hard to see, under the exist- 
ing limits on the prices to be paid for fabrics going into garments to be re- 
tailed at these figures, how the claims of such houses can be substantiated. 

The clothing firm mentioned above has established a laboratory for the 
testing of fabrics which are bought. In the future a cloth that passes 
a certain test will be labeled “doubled service,’ and the consumer will be 
enabled thereby to get material in this suit that will stand hard usage. 


That the aim of textile study is to make more intelligent consumers 
is a conceded proposition. If it be true that 50 per cent of all students 
leave school at the end of the sixth grade, and that only 2 per cent 
enter high school, we need some definite, though necessarily simple 
method of teaching values even in the grades. Generally the techni- 
cal side of sewing is dwelt on and very little time is spent in studying 
materials. When simple tests and charts are made, as in Rochester, 
New York, the work is definite and helpful. In the high schools, the 
time devoted to textiles is usually a part of the sewing period. The 
students are taught, but do not feel certain that their knowledge is 
always reflected in the purchases, or that their usual standard of 
value is not style rather than wearing quality. 

In colleges where Home Economics is taught, textiles is generally 
a separate subject. But even here do results show that we have 
emphasized enough the responsibility of spending money? 

We are all consumers, children as well as older people. Very often, 
too, the young are purchasers as well as their elders. The children 


of foreign parentage are in many cases the shoppers for the family 
as they are the ones who speak English. We find high school girls 
buying the materials for their dresses or instructing their obedient 
parents as to what to buy. The college girl usually selects her own 
wardrobe. 
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So the further question arises: why does not our teaching have 
more influence on this small army of purchasers? There seem to be, 
in brief, three factors that mitigate against the success of our efforts. 

1. The constantly changing styles that make the purchaser indif- 
ferent to the wearing quality of what she buys. 

2. The lack of money responsibility on the part of most girls. 

3. The lack of definite knowledge of standard materials, due to not 
seeing and handling them enough, and the lack of simple tests, that 
can be quickly applied in the store or in the home. 

The teacher may offset these difficulties by efforts in the following 
directions: 

1. Endeavor to teach, with the help of the Art Department, that 
there is beauty in simple style and that there is more beauty in good 
materials than in the latest fad. 

2. Advocate that parents give their children an allowance for 
dress instead of permitting them to have charge accounts at the store. 

3. Spend less time on the study of processes and machinery, and 
more on the finished products, learning to know standard materials 
and weaves by handling and rehandling large pieces of goods and by 
testing and retesting. Visit stores as frequently as possible so as to 
get the ‘‘feel” of goods in the fingers. 

I speak feelingly on this subject for the reason that at the close 
of the year’s work in textiles, with college girls, I submitted this 
question among others to my students: “What do you think could 
be added to this course to make better consumers?” The reply was 
practically unanimous: “More visits to stores, more tests, too, that 
could be used at the stores and at home, and more handling of 
materials.” This, after I had spent what I felt to be an undue 
amount of time on finished material! 

Yet in reality the reply proved that the principle at the basis of 
the course was correct, and showed, moreover, how keenly the 
students recognized their need of such instruction in the actual 
judging of materials. 

This brief paper is in itself a summary of our aims and our main 
difficulties. If, however, any final words are needed, those words 
should be: courage and perseverance. Courage, in constantly in- 
sisting that the amount of practical knowledge gained is the real re- 
sult of our toil; perseverance, in drilling, testing, practicing our 
pupils, then perseverance, and perseverance again, in putting the 
students through this practice work, once, twice, innumerable times. 
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FOLLOW-UP WORK! 
SINGLE TALKS AND Boy AND Girt CLUBS 


MAMIE BUNCH 


Extension Department, University of Illinois 


The best extension work is that which leaves the community 
doing most for itself. In Illinois, the day of the single talk for 
mere entertainment or for creating enthusiasm is well nigh past. 

We are fortunate in having specialists in various phases of Home 
Economics on our extension staff, and when calls come for single 
talks from different parts of the state, we find out before assigning 
the speaker what phase of our work will be most desirable in that com- 
munity. The speaker has always in mind the fact that her work is 
merely an introduction to what the community may be expected to 
accomplish. 

It is our thought that each neighborhood has within itself all the 
necessary ability for its own development, and that we who come to 
them from the University, come not to do their work, but to give 
to them, from a broader experience than theirs, suggestions for con- 
structive work which they themselves are to do. 

We have on our staff a trained nurse who is also a graduate from 
the Home Economics Department. She takes up the problems 
of house sanitation, home emergencies, the relation of food to health, 
pure water supplies, and personal hygiene. As a result of her talks, 
cleaning-up campaigns, better babies contests, and camp fire girl 
clubs have been organized to further the development of the com- 
munity. Town water supplies, and wells in private homes have been 
examined, wells and cisterns have been properly capped, and deep 
wells sunk. 

As a result of single lectures on foods there has been almost invari- 
ably a call for a movable school. The movable school has resulted 
in a neighborhood demand for the teaching of Home Economics in 
the public school. Single talks on household management, on home 
conveniences, and on the relation of income to expenditures, do not 
always show definite and immediate results in the home, but they 
have created a desire for more general instruction in such subjects. 


' Presented at the Eighth Annual Meeting of the American Home Economics Associa- 
tion, Extension Section, Seattle, 1915, 
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Single talks and demonstrations in textiles have undoubtedly 
brought about more intelligent purchasing. We show, for instance, 
sheets, custom-made, in which the fabric can not be duplicated 
in the retail market for less than two to eleven cents more than the 
ready-made sheets cost. We also show house dresses costing from 
$0.65 to $1 in which the materials duplicated at retail cost more than 
the ready-made dress, while the making at home consumes from 
five to seven and one-half hours. It is our purpose to call the atten- 
tion of home women to the value of their time, and to suggest how 
the hours saved to them can be profitably spent. A $15 blouse with 
really fine needle work in it can be duplicated at home for $3, and the 
exquisite needlework may become a medium of real self expression 
for the home woman. In contrast to the dresses we exhibit various 
home conveniences as sewing screens, and shoe and laundry bags, 
costing as much again in the market as if made at home. 

On the subject of shelter we are trying to get our rural people to 
use to better purpose light, air, and water, the cheapest and most 
neglected of commodities. Both the instructors and the women in 
charge of local organizations report to our office what they con- 
sider the best way of following up instruction in the community in 
question. Instruction concerning ventilation by heating systems 
and by windows, the use of screens, sewage disposal, the installation 
of simple shower baths, and of a water system, has been effective in 
many communities. A rearrangement of the working area to lessen 
the housewife’s expenditure of energy has been effected in many 
country homes. 

As to the Boy and Girl Club movement, the definite thoroughness 
with which an enthusiastic organizer is followed up determines its 
success or failure. 

In Illinois the Garden Club work of Mr. Tobin, County Superin- 
tendent of Schools in Cook County, has been so successful as to indi- 
cate that the public school system is the most efficient agency through 
which to secure follow-up supervision. The Junior Extension there- 
fore has been organized as a separate branch under the College of 
Agriculture, with its own state leader, who purposes to work with the 
public schools wherever he can secure their codperation. It is thus 
removed from the Home Economics department, except that we 
codperate by furnishing canning demonstrators, lesson plans for 
sewing clubs, and in similar ways. 
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In the University of Illinois we have a community adviser, who 
brings to us his knowledge of rural conditions in various parts of the 
state. Every department of the university, indeed, coéperates with 
the extension service, and perhaps the greatest evidence of the effect 
of the follow-up work of single talks is the fact that the work of the 
Household Science Extension Department this year has been seven 
times as great as it was last year, and the further fact that commu- 
nities and individuals are constantly sending to us for specific aid 
or advice to meet their particular conditions. The single talk or 
demonstration to be effective must indicate how to meet very definite 
needs in the simplest and most practical manner. 


FOLLOW-UP WORK! 


NEALE S. KNOWLES 


Extension Professor of Home Economics, Iowa State College 


The purpose of the single lecture in Home Economics is to create 
interest in the subject. It can serve only as an eye-opener. For 
that reason the single lecture must be very carefully planned and 
must be strengthened by demonstration or by illustrative material 
when necessary. The lecture must be adapted to the needs of the 
people if it is to create a desire for Follow-up Work. 

The successful lecture leaves the individual with a desire to act, 
an inspiration to do something worth while. Follow-up Work must 
be presented at such a time and in such a manner as to aid the indi- 
vidual in carrying out the lines of thought suggested: The Follow-up 
Work must suggest subject matter for study, give aid in preparing 
outlines and securing reference books and bulletins and must point 
out some definite lines of work to be accomplished. 

The three-day or the five-day demonstration and lecture course 
follows the single lecture quite logically and is a method of Follow-up 
Work that is quite generally used. This line of work affords an ex- 
cellent opportunity to codperate with the librarian in the town, to 


1 Presented at the Eighth Annual Meeting of the American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation, Extension Section, Seattle, 1915. 
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interest her in Home Economics books and through her to acquaint 
the women of the town with those books already on the library 
shelves. This often demonstrates the fact that many valuable books 
have not been used by the women of the town. One very important 
line of Follow-up Work is this study and comparison of Home Eco- 
nomics books and the planning of a homemaker’s library. 

The Follow-up Work must recognize the business of homemaking as 
a profession and must provide opportunity for the study of the vari- 
ous phases of the subject. For this reason the homemaker’s library 
must include books on food, textiles, sanitation, care of children, 
house plans, house furnishing and home management. It is 
the purpose of Follow-up Work to demonstrate the fact that 
Home Economics is not simply cooking but is the study of “ Right 
Living.” 

In response to a brief questionnaire sent out the following informa- 
tion was received: 

California writes that they have done much with the organization 
of study clubs. This organization followed the single lectures and 
demonstrations. Another state mentions the same plan and states 
that Home Economics workers from the Agricultural College meet 
with the clubs at stated intervals and thus direct the study clubs. 

Missouri reports that their follow-up work is through the organi- 
zation of Home Economics Clubs. These Home Economics Clubs are 
organized through the county and it is their aim to form federated 
county clubs. Missouri sends out the package libraries from the 
University. 

Many states make use of the traveling library commission. The 
teacher who puts the homemaker in close touch with the traveling 
library, the bulletins from the Health Department, the Federal De- 
partments and the State Food Commissions, is giving the homemaker 
real, practical help. 

Maryland speaks particularly of the five county agents and the 
organization of girls’ clubs. 

Wisconsin reports very successful county women’s clubs. The 
state provides courses of study, leaflets and programs, for clubs that 
wish to plan their single program or their year-book. Wisconsin has 
four workers on full time. 

Idaho speaks very enthusiastically of the parent-teacher clubs. In 
fact, many states speak with great enthusiasm of this strong tie 
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between the school and the home. Idaho also speaks of the movable 
schools. 

Many states speak of bulletins as a means of Follow-up Work. 
The bulletins serve as reference books and prevent the necessity of 
note taking during demonstrations. Note taking is difficult for those 
who have been out of school for many years. 

Utah reports the Home Economics Association, many Home Eco- 
nomics study classes, contests, correspondence courses, and monthly 
leaflets. These monthly leaflets are in the form of lessons. 

Massachusetts reports a correspondence course in preparation and 
other plans which will be in full working order presently. The work 
is quite new in Massachusetts. 

Wyoming reports the formation of Home Economics clubs follow- 
ing the single lecture. New Hampshire reports this same plan as 
their best means of Follow-up Work. 

Nebraska and New Mexico report organization of clubs, suggestions 
for club study, programs and list of books, and movable schools. 

Vermont is preparing a correspondence course. 

Kentucky reports one-day demonstrations and lectures at present; 
the Follow-up Work to come later. 

In Iowa, we begin with the lecture, the bread contest or the single 
demonstration. The three-day or the five-day short courses follow 
this. The organization of girl’s clubs and women’s clubs is aided 
by study outlines, bulletins and lists of books. The farm tour, which 
we speak of as the June Tour, is a very profitable sort of Follow-up 
Work. This takes us directly to the home and gives the homemaker 
an opportunity to show us the equipment that she particularly likes 
and to tell us of her plans for improvement. It gives us an oppor- 
tunity to make suggestions and gives the women of the neighborhood 
an excellent opportunity to exchange ideas and experiences. 

In all of our Follow-up Work, we make every effort to establish a 
very close relationship between the homemaker and every source of 
available help. This help may come from the community, the state 
or federal sources. It is the chief purpose of all Home Economics 
Follow-up Work to suggest topics for study, to make the home- 
maker familiar with sources of valuable information and to help her 
to make the best use of that information. 
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FIELD WORK IN BRIMFIELD! 
ALICE R. DRESSER 


At Brimfield, Massachusetts, a typical New England township, 
an experimental project in farm home demonstrations was carried 
on from April 1 to July 1, 1915, under the joint direction of the 
United States Department of Agriculture and the Extension Serv- 
ice of the Massachusetts Agricultural College. The purpose of the 
study was to learn what effective measure might be adopted to 
help rural and especially farm homemakers to solve some of the most 
pressing problems of housekeeping and homemaking. 

The function of the home is to develop and maintain efficient 
conditions for service in each member of the family. To this end 
the homemaker needs to fit herself to be a competent wife, house- 
keeper, mother, and citizen; to adopt a professional attitude toward 
her responsibilities. She needs to formulate a definite ideal of home- 
making; to realize the need of a vision of her opportunities. Such 
a vision furnishes the inspiration with which to meet her daily prob- 
lems. Without it no woman can be a well-rounded homemaker and 
infuse into her daily activities the influence which it is her highest 
responsibility to exert. Great emphasis is placed on this point. 

To develop the project a small group of townswomen was called 
to a conference by Miss Laura Comstock of the Massachusetts Agri- 
cultural College. These women agreed to codperate with the field 
agent, by inviting her to their homes and by working out sugges- 
tions bearing on various aspects of homemaking. Semi-monthly 
meetings were held in the library, to which young unmarried women 
as well as high school students were invited with an attendance in- 
creasing from thirty to fifty-four. At consecutive meetings the 
subjects of kitchen planning and equipment, laundry processes and 
equipment, foods, clothing, sanitation, and safeguarding the young 
by instruction in sex hygiene were discussed. Forty homes were 
visited—fourteen village homes and twenty-six farm homes. 

In all visits the agent kept the attitude of codperator, one who 
desires to confer with the housewife, and is equally interested to solve 
the universal problem of the homemaker. 


! Presented at the Eighth Annual Meeting of the American Home Economics Associa- 
tion, Extension Section, Seattle, 1915. 
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No hard and fast order of subjects was followed in visiting. Both 
as regards choice of subjects and the number of visits made to each 
home, the decision was left to the discretion of the agent. She sought 
invariably to be guided by what she deemed the greatest need of the 
individual family and the avenue of approach by which she could 
best gain an influence. Invariably all suggestions were made from the 
professional viewpoint, and the ideal of homemaking was kept in mind. 

A marked spirit of interest and coéperation was in general evidence 
throughout the period. This group appreciated that to a large de- 
gree the success of the experiment depended upon their coéperation. 
Furthermore they evidenced an appreciation of the fact that upon 
the results of this project depended somewhat, at least, future plans 
for similar work throughout the country. 

Among tangible results of the experiment women were helped to 
formulate ideals of homemaking, and consequently to think of 
homemaking in its larger relationship as a preparation for citizen- 
ship. Housekeepers were helped to break from tradition in meth- 
ods of work; in kitchen arrangements and equipment; in types of 
foods served, and of garments suitable for young children and for 
women who do their own housework; and in the elimination of 
useless “‘things.’”’ Some mothers developed a keener interest in school 
matters and saw in clearer light the close link between home and 
school. The beginnings of a professional attitude toward house- 
keeping were made by establishing its proper relation to homemaking; 
by stimulating an interest in reading bulletins and magazines, and 
in the discussion among themselves of homemaking problems. 

This type of work with homemakers affords an avenue of helpful- 
ness which is limited only by the individual worker’s capacity to 
sense opportunities and by the degree of her training and experience 
with which to meet the need. Women are rapidly waking to the fact 
that the responsibilities of homemakers are inseparably linked with 
the general interests of their immediate community; that each wife, 
each mother, through her various avenues of responsibility, is pre- 
paring individual lives for their duties as citizens; that she cannot 
divorce herself from her share of civic responsibilities, all of which 
touch at some points individual homes and persons of all ages. To 
catch the vision of this ideal is sufficient to stimulate in womankind 
generally a conscientious devotion to its realization through every 
avenue which is open to her. 
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LIFE IN RURAL FRANCE 
Concluded 


Compiled by HELEN W. ATWATER 


United States Department of Agriculture 


This article was begun in the August-September JourNAt. In that number, the 
quotations from “The Fields of France ’’ by Mme. Mary Duclaux describe the peasant 
life in Auvergne. In this number the quotations tell of twentieth century country life 
in the “garden of France.” 


Very different are the surroundings in the “Manor in Touraine” 
where the writer delights to spend the golden autumn with the friends 
who own it. It is a historic place, originally a commandery of the 
Knights Templar, “an old, irregular house, a long grey line in the 
hollow, founded by the Templars some eight hundred years ago and 
finished yesterday,” and still retaining the charm of old associations 
in spite of modern comforts and additions. Like most estates in 
Touraine the house is set in a park, but has also its more homely 
lawns and gardens. 


Turning, you cross the moat, inseparable from every ancient manor- 
house in France, you pass the orangery with its terrace, where the trees 
stand out in pots all summer, and so you arrive at a series of large walled 
gardens or potagers [vegetable gardens]. You enter by a rosarium where, 
well to the south, sheltered by stone walls draped with peaches in espalier, 
the roses grow profusely, not trained over walls or arches, nor cut into stand- 
ards, but somewhat wild and bushy, just as Nature made them. Invisible 
at their feet, flat beds of mignonette, verbena, violet and heliotrope give 
odor; for the rose is a fast flower of its smell, as Lord Bacon noticed (when 
writing of gardens one may surely quote him twice): “And you may walk 
by a whole row of them and find nothing of their sweetness.’”’ From the 
rose-garden starts a long rectangle of three walled potagers in a suite, 
opening into each other like a set of state rooms. The walls of all alike are 
trained and pleached with fruit trees, and more especially, in this first one, 
with vines: trellises of grapes, purple and white, and that small golden 
sort called Chasselas, whose flavor is perhaps unrivalled. The three 
gardens communicate by means of arched gateways, through which— 
right through from end to end—runs a broad gravelled walk, set on either 
side with deep, high banks of common flowers for cutting, such as roses, 
chrysanthemums, zinnias, asters, phlox, dahlias, and cannas, tall Paris 
daisies, freesias, and autumn lilies. Behind this varied screen stretch the 
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beds of fruit and vegetables, strawberries and raspberries, which ripen 
on into latest autumn, melons and asparagus, artichokes and cardoons, 
green peas, French beans and scarlet-runners—such, in fact, as make some 
decorative show; for this first garden is a favorite place for sheltered walk- 
ing. To the second garden are relegated the salads of different sorts: 
lettuce and romaine, spinach and sorrel, scarole, celery and chicory, capucin’s 
beard and bette and endive; while in the third grow the cabbages, carrots, 
turnips, parsnips, Japanese crosnes, Jerusalem artichokes, Brussels sprouts, 
onions, leeks, potatoes, and their kind. Above the suites of gardens, which 
occupy the lower slope of a gentle rise, runs a natural fringe of copse- 
wood; below, the upper road from Tours to Ballan divides them from a 
considerable vineyard, which bears, on a little holm, a fourth walled gar- 
den, or clos, filled with orchard trees of a finer sort than those planted 
everywhere about the fields. This is especially sacred to those golden 


plums for which the country round Tours is celebrated. 


Close to the kitchen gardens of the Commanderie lies the farmyard, 
a picturesque and pleasant place where I love to loiter of an afternoon. 
In the middle stands a squat round tower of considerable girth. What- 
ever it was of old (gateway, tower, or colum-barium [dovecote]), today it 
is a dairy, chosen for this office on account of the mighty thickness of its 
walls and consequent evenness of the temperature within. The vaulted 
roof of the ground floor is lined, like the walls, with bright enameled tiles, 
blue and green; the flags are laid with such evenness that not a speck of dust 
can shelter there in any cranny; tables of lava support the spotless vessels 
for the milk; the churns and separators are as neat and dainty as if they 
stood there not for use, but for ornament. How different from the rough 
and (truth to tell) the grimy floors, the squalid deal bench, the primitive 


churns and cheese-wrings of our wind-beaten mountain dburons in Auvergene! 


How charming are the gros bourgs of Touraine—Vouvray and Montri- 
chard, Savonniéres or Ballan—with their neat white houses, built of 
freestone topped with slate, a raised flight of stone steps leading to the 
door, and large ornamented windows, one or two on either side the entrance; 
there is a trellised vine up the front, there are flowers in the garden, fruit- 
trees everywhere! These villages have brought prosperity to the very 
brink of poetry. Once I spent five weeks at Chenonceau, living at the 
village inn, a humble place enough,—the “Bon Laboureur.”” The rooms 
were rough and homely, with tiled floors, straw-bottomed chairs, and old- 
fashioned furniture of waxed walnut; but seldom have I dined better than 
in that rustic parlor. It is true that I was young then, and very happy. 
The tenderest fowls, the most melting and juicy of melons and green 
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peas, the freshest eggs for boiling or for breaking in an omelette, the most 
savory rillettes, the lightest white bread with fresh yellow butter, the tastiest 
ham, the richest abundance of peaches, grapes, plums and pears, composed 
our rustic diet. We thought Chenonceau a little paradise. To know a 
country-side one must know every class in it; therefore, not content with 
my five weeks in a village inn, or with some twelve summers’ experience 
of life in a manor, I have written to a friend of mine (for before her marriage 
she lived five years in my service), who is the daughter of a small farmer in 
Touraine, asking her to send me the daily bill of fare in a cottage. She 
replies: ‘The peasants live uncommonly well in Touraine. Two or three 
times a day, according to the season, they have an excellent meal con- 
sisting of soup—generally cabbage-soup—followed by a dish of beans and 
bacon, or a ragout of mutton, or a piece of braised beef, or maybe a fricassee 
of veal or a civet of rabbit, but meat of some sort, and very seldom merely 
bacon; for desssert, they have goats’-milk cheese, for every farm has its 
goats, with fruit, and plenty of common red wine, for every cottage has 
its acre or so of vineyard.” 


In fact, by force of circumstance, every dweller in Touraine becomes, 
for the time being, more or less of an epicure. To arrive there in October 
from our Cantal mountains is a startling change of scene. On our sum- 
mits, perhaps, already the snow has shed its first fresh whiteness; a few pears 
and apples ripen reluctant in the orchards; and if the garden yield is car- 
rots and cabbage, we scarcely dream of more. In Touraine the very hill- 
sides run down with bunches of ripe grapes; the fruit-trees by the road 
bow beneath a weight of pears and plums. The peaches hang against the 
garden walls; the raspberry-canes are rosy still with fruit. It seems an 
Eden of plenty and mellow fruitfulness. And there would be a blank in- 
gratitude in taking no delight in these rich offerings of Mother Earth. 
It is natural here that one’s fancy should play about the preparation of a 
future meal; we feed the turkeys with walnuts all October to ensure a 
feast for Martinmas; we walk in the potager and criticize the matting of 
the handsome cardons: we see to the banking of the celery. So near to 
such an ample Nature, a sort of poetry invades these homely details, and 
the daily meal becomes, not just a dinner, but a pious banquet offered up 
in praise of Ceres. 


A large family is a source of wealth to the farmer, who has to pay five 
pounds a year to his herdboy or goose-girl, ten or twelve pounds a year to 
the maid who helps his wife, and sixteen pounds a year to every laborer 
and ploughman, in addition to their keep. So when the farmer really is 
a farmer and cultivates his neighbor’s land, his quiver is well plenished, as 
in Auvergne. But in Touraine the peasant works on his own land; and 
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the dread of having to divide that treasured morsel, dearer than wife or 
child, sorely limits his descendants. A law permitting a greater freedom 
in the making of wills would certainly be followed by an immediate increase 
in the rural population. The French as a nation are lovers of children and 
hoarders of money. Who would not multiply the curly heads around the 
bowl of cabbage-soup, and save by the same stroke the money spent in 
wages? 


Positive and superstitious, slow and sure, subtle, cautious, and independ- 
ent, the laborer of Touraine is a character apart; so different from our 
rough and genial farmers of the Cantal, that it seems strange to think 
that one and the other are just peasants of Central France. The elder 
women of Touraine are dignified and lovely to behold in their long circu- 
lar cloaks of black cloth, and the fine conch of muslin that discreetly veils 
the hair. One charming young girl, born to this decorous and dainty 
costume, used to wear on Sundays (when I knew her) a singular erection of 
chip, ostrich feathers out of curl, and pink muslin convolvulus. One day 
I regretted the earlier head-dress. She replied: “Never again, madame, 
never again! ‘The first day I went into Tours settled that question. Those 
idle people on the Rue Royale looked at me with a sort of pity (or, perhaps, 
as you say, ma’am, it was admiration, but I found it very wounding), 
as if I existed for their entertainment, rather than on my own account.” 


Chinon, which lies a little south of Ballan, is the richest part of all the 
plain. It is the ample garden of France, beloved of Rabelais, and a land 
of rich dessert: wine and walnuts, grapes and almonds, plums and pears. 
If you pass in September, the orchards present a busy scene; the yellow 
Catherine plums are then in their perfection of mellow ripeness; they are 
gathered by hand with dainty care, laid to dry in the sun on wicker trays 
or hurdles, and baked several times in a baker’s oven before they issue 
thence in the shape of dried fruit for the table in winter: the famous ‘‘Pru- 
neaux de Tours.’”’ Not only the Catherine plum, chiefly grown for drying, 
but the delicious Reine Claude, golden hued and splashed with carmine, 
the Agen plum that’s red and blue, and the Golden Drop, abound in these 
orchards; for the hardy plum-tree, that will grow anywhere, demands 
for its perfection a land of wide airy valleys and low-lying southern slopes. 
The plum is made for Touraine, and Touraine for the plum; ’tis a happy 
marriage. In autumn, the orchards drop with fruit, the slopes are covered 
with the turning vine; the laden pear-trees stand round the fields, which 
are high with maize and clover sown for fodder after early harvest; and 
every farmyard, in the angle of its wall, shows a huge heap of those great 
ribbed and golden gourds, large enough to contain the fairy coach of Cin- 
derella, which feed the kine with pumpkin-soup all winter. 
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In all the comfortable bourgeois houses that I visit, as in the manor of 
Touraine, life runs as easy, as regular, as if on wheels of clockwork. Every 
one seems pleased and happy, and I have long since come to the con- 
clusion that the real art, the real wealth of France, are just this universal 
amiability of temper. Nothing happens, yet every one seems busy and 
amused. The young people shoot and play tennis of mornings (they still 
play tennis in France), or ride their bicycles, or mount their horses; the 
elders write letters, read the papers, stroll in the grounds, eat grapes from 
the trellis for a morning “‘cure;”’ the ladies smile and sit about arrayed in 
wonderful morning gowns, embroidering strips of mysterious and beautiful 
needlework. A great capacity for sitting about and smiling, an ability 
to embroider anything, from a shoe-bag to a set of curtains, is a part of the 
equipment of every well-bred Frenchwoman. Conversation in all its 
branches is the national game in France, played on all occasions by both 
sexes (especially together), and they are as clever here, and as easily first, 
as we in the cricket-field. FFrenchwomen, as a rule, are far superior at the 
piano to Englishwomen or Italians; every little circle possesses its musician 
of considerable merit, and in almost every country house we may be sure 
of finding at least one lady, reading her music as lightly as her novel, and 
possessing a vast repertory of symphonies and sonatas which she plays with 
a just and fine understanding. How many an enchanted hour will she while 
away with Beethoven, Schumann, Wagner, César Franck, greatest of 
modern masters, or, perhaps, the idol of the hour, Claude Debussy! 


My friends of the Commanderie have founded and endowed a cottage 
hospital, a perfect model of cheerfulness and hygiene. With its wide win- 
dows, its inner gallery for walking, its charming white bedrooms, its cane 
armchairs and sofas set about in the garden, whence the woods and, vines 
are always fair to see, with its friendly Sisters in their white corneties, 
and its mild fresh air, the Hospitalité of Ballan appears, less a place to be 
ill in, than most evidently a place to get well in. There is an operating 
theatre (as bright and speckless as the rest) with a private bedroom for 
paying guests: and this is by no means the least service rendered, for the 
farmers of Touraine, well off and independent, are wholly without provision 
in their homes for the weeks which follow, for instance, the necessary in- 
fliction of any large flesh wound: too often in their homes the microbe finds 
out that open door. In the winter and spring, when pneumonia and in- 
fluenza work their will, the little hospital can contain some ten or eleven 
invalids. It is emptied in the warm summer months, and serves, when 
there are no sick in Ballan, as a convalescent home for many a worn-out 
shop girl or dressmaker’s apprentice from Paris. 
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THE SMOKING TEMPERATURES OF EDIBLE FATS 


KATHARINE BLUNT AND CLARA M. FEENEY 


School of Education, University of Chicago 


The smoking temperature of a fat may be defined as the tem- 
perature at which the fat gives off visible fumes. The value of a 
fat for deep frying depends in part on its smoking temperature, 
for if this point is not well above the temperature at which food will 
cook, the fat is objectionable for use in the kitchen. As the proper 
temperature for frying raw food in deep fat is 185° C. (necessary to 
brown a cube of bread in 60 seconds) and for frying cooked foods is 
190° C. (to brown a cube of bread golden brown in 40 seconds) a 
satisfactory fat should not smoke until above 190°. We have found 
that the smoking temperature is not identical for all fats, nor is it 
constant for a given fat under all conditions, but as shown by the ex- 
periment below, varies with at least three factors—the acidity of 
the fat, the surface exposed, and the presence of finely divided foreign 
substances. 

Our method of determining this smoking temperature was to heat 
the fat with a small flame in a No. 4 evaporating dish, the upper 
surface of the fat having a diameter of about 32 inches. A ther- 
mometer was suspended in the material and the melting fat was 
stirred with it to keep it evenly heated. The temperature at which 
the first slight fumes were visible over the liquid was considered the 
smoking temperature. After the reading was taken the fat was cooled 
and reheated and the smoking temperature again noted. It was found 
that successive readings could be taken in this way that either dif- 
fered from each other by not more than 2° or 3° or,in many cases were 
identical. The results tabulated below represent the average of 
two or three, and in some cases when the checks were least satisfactory, 
four or five readings. It is thus seen that the method used was some- 
what rough, but it was thought that the introduction of refinements 
would remove the experiment farther from cooking conditions and 
so not really increase the value of the results. 

The fats used varied greatly as to their smoking temperatures, 
ranging from 234° for cottonseed oil and its products (crisco, snow- 
drift, cottolene) through the various grades of lard, to the much 
lower olive oil (175°) and peanut oils (162° and 149°), and finally 
to cocoanut oil (136°). The position of olive oil in the table is in 
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contradiction to the prevalent idea that this oil is especially satis- 
factory for frying because of its high smoking temperature. If 
it really is more desirable than other fats its value must lie in some 
property other than a high smoking temperature. 

The observation should be recorded that the fats after heating 
to their smoking temperatures often continued to smoke after the 
flame had been taken away. This was not followed up with accuracy 
but it was noted in a number of cases that the fumes were given off 
until the mercury had fallen 20° below the smoking temperature. 


TABLE I 
KIND OF FAT SM — “ - = IN FR ACID. AS OL 
r perc 

Cottonseed oil (Wessor 233 0.07 
Snowdrift.... 232 0.06 
Crisco.... 231 0.13 
Leaf lard........ 221 0.15 
Butter fat....... 208 0.28 
Leaf lard (heated 5 hrs 207 0 34 
Bulk lard a 194 0.51 
A much used lard 190 0.61 
Olive oil... ‘ 175 0.92 
Peanut oil I..... 162 1.10 
Peanut oil IT.... 149 1.64 
Cocoanut oil. . . ; 136 1.90 


The fats used for these determinations were titrated for free acid. 
The usual method! was employed, that of shaking the weighed sam- 
ple with 100 cc. of warm alcohol and titrating with standard alkali, 
using phenolphthalein as an indicator. In the cases of the dark 
colored heated fats, however, the use of the two indicators, phenol- 
phthalein and alkali blue 6 B*, made the titration much easier and 


N 


more satisfactory. It was found convenient to use # sodium hydrox- 
ide and usually as much as 15 grams of the sample of fat. ‘The re- 
sults (see Table I), of course, show much variation among the dif- 
ferent fats. The cocoanut oil has the highest acidity with almost 
2 per cent free acid calculated as oleic, then come peanut and olive 
oils, the lards, and last with least acid (0.06-0.13 per cent) cotton- 
seed oil and its products in whose preparation alkali is used. These 


'U. S. Dept. of Agr., Bur. Chem. Bul. 107, rev. ed. (1907), p. 142. 
?Ztschr. angew. Chem., 24 (1911) no. 28, pp. 1297-1302. 
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results are in each case within the range given by Lewkowitsch* 
for the different fats. The fats thus fall into exactly the reverse 
order from that obtained when their smoking temperatures are 
considered. The conclusion may therefore be drawn that the smok- 
ing temperature of a fat is closely dependent upon its acidity, the 
fats with the highest smoking temperature having the least free 
acid, and those with the lowest smoking temperature the most free 
acid. This point is graphically presented in the curve plotted from 
our figures for these two values. 

It is further interesting to note in this table that the butter fat, 
separated from the rest of the butter by melting at low temperature 
and filtering, falls into a position consistent with its acidity. Thus 
the presence of the glycerides of the volatile fatty acids in butter 
fat has no influence on its smoking temperature. This is true also 
for the cocoanut oil, another fat of comparatively high content of 
glycerides of the volatile acids.* 

Also noteworthy among the results is the fact that the sample 
of lard which had been much used in cooking had both a lower smok- 
ing point and a higher acidity than the fresh lard; and to a somewhat 
lesser extent, the same is true of the sample of lard (leaf) which 
had been heated in the laboratory for five hours at a temperature 
of 230-240°. 

To confirm the dependence of the smoking temperature upon the 
free acid some of the olive oil was made neutral by treating it with 
sodium carbonate solution, extracting the oil by ether and evaporating. 
The smoking temperature of the resulting nearly neutral olive oil 
was the same as that of the nearly neutral cottonseed oil products, 
and 59° above that of the original olive oil. 

Further, fatty acids were made from the olive oil by saponification 
and acidification. After standing over sulphuric acid in a vacuum 
desiccator titration showed them to be 95 per cent acid calculated 
as oleic. Small portions of this acid were added to the neutral olive 
oil and to the cottonseed oil, and the smoking temperatures of the 
mixtures noted. In each case the addition of acid resulted in the 


3Chemical Technology and Analysis of Oils, Fats and Waxes 5th ed. London: 
Macmillan & Co., 1913-1915. 

4A similar relationship between acidity and the flash point of fats is shown by 
Lowenstein and Vollersten, Jour. Indus. and Engin. Chem. 7 (1915), p. 85C. Their paper 
appeared after this paper had been accepted for publication in the JourNAL. 
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lowering of the smoking point, and the larger the amount the greater 
the reduction. (See Table II.) Furthermore, the smoking tem- 
peratures obtained here were concordant with those of other fats of 
similar acidities. The curve shows the results graphically. 











TABLE II 
KIND OF FAT ——~ a mm FREE ACID, AS OLEIC 

degrees Centigrade per cent 
Olive oil, neutral....... 234 0.03 
Olive oil and oleic acid... . al 184 0.64 
Cottonseed oil and oleic acid............. — 186 0.68 
Olive oil and oleic acid............. a 168 3.23 
Cottonseed oil and oleic acid.............. 164 1.22 





Besides the acidity, another cause of variation in the smoking tem- 
perature was found to be the size of the surface exposed. Temperatures 
for several of the fats were determined not only in the e aporating 





Smokin g lem perat ures 


IkO 2 4 & € fo 12 ty 1@ 13 Zo 
Free Acid as Oleic 


dishes but in small and large saucepans. In every case tried, increas- 
ing the size of the surface lowered the smoking point. For instance, 
the smoking temperatures for crisco were 231° in the evaporating 
dish (diameter of fat surface 3} inches); 220° in a sauce-pan (7 inches 
in diameter); and 206° in a large iron kettle (10} inches in diameter); 
and the corresponding temperatures for the bulk lard were 194°, 
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183°, 169°. The lard which had been much used for frying fell from 
190° in the evaporating dish to 182° in the saucepan and the olive 
oil from 175° to 161°. The total fall in the first two cases was thus 
25°, and the fall in using the saucepan instead of the evaporating dish 
ranged from 11° to 14°. 

Thus fats which give by the laboratory method of testing a suffi- 
ciently high smoking temperature for satisfactory cooking may easily 
smoke inconveniently low if the exposed surface of the fat in the 
cooking vessel be enough increased. The advisability is shown 
of always using for frying as small a vessel as feasible. Also this 
demonstrates the additional point that the high smoking temperatures 
claimed for their products by the manufacturers of certain cooking 
fats are apparently based upon experiments performed under labora- 
tory rather than kitchen conditions. For instance, the figure used 
in the advertisement of one fat which we tested coincides exactly 
with our evaporating dish smoking temperature, but is 25° above 
that in our large kettle. Fortunately, even the lower value does not 
bring the temperature below that satisfactory for cooking. 

To test further the dependence of the smoking temperature upon 
extent of surface, samples of olive and of cottonseed oil were heated 
in test tubes. The temperature was raised to the limit of the ther- 
mometer used—360°-—but even then no smoke was visible, although 
tiny bubbles were rising throughout the oils so that they looked as 
if they were boiling. However, when the thermometers were with- 
drawn from the highly heated oils, the oils clinging to them smoked 
profusely. It would thus appear that the “smoke” is possibly an 
oxidation product of the oil or of the decomposition products obtained 
on heating. The subject should be further investigated. A marked 
odor of acrolein was obtained in these test tube experiments but was 
not noticeable at the lower temperatures of the other experiments. 
Moist blue litmus held over the test tubes in which the oil was heated 
turned slowly a faint red, as it also did in such of the evaporating 
dish experiments as were tested. 

The roughness or smoothness of the pan had no effect on the smok- 
ing temperature of the fat. Four of the fats were heated in an old 
enameled saucepan of the same size and shape as the good sauce- 
pan used, but with a much cracked and chipped bottom surface. No 
differences were noted between smoking temperatures of the same 
fats heated in the two dishes under the same conditions. Nor were 
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differences in temperature noticed when a thin or thick layer of the 
fat was used. 

The presence of several cubes of bread frying in the fat produced 
no change in the smoking temperature of the two fats which were 
tested thus. Of course much moisture came from the bread at first 
but the smoking temperature was not reached until after the evolu- 
tion of the water vapor had ceased, so there was no difficulty in dis- 
tinguishing between the water vapor and the smoke from the fat. 

However, in contradistinction to this, the addition of 5 grams of 
flour or of animal charcoal did lower the smoking temperature. 
For a sample of cottonseed oil (smoking temperature 238°), the value 
when flour was added fell gradually to 133°, giving intermediate 
values on seven successive determinations. The lowering with the 
charcoal was not quite so great, but no satisfactory smoking tempera- 
ture for the mixture can be reported, for the smoke came in puffs 
from various points and more or less frequently, depending on the 
speed of stirring, instead of showing evenly over the whole surface 
at a clearly marked temperature. Butter at and lard were also 
heated with the flour. The values for the butter fat fell from 197° 
to 187°, with puffs of smoke at a lower temperature, and for lard 
from 180° to 167°. In line with these observations, it was noted 
that the smoking temperature for whole butter was 171°, the presence 
of the casein, etc., of the butter apparently having somewhat the 
same effect upon the fat as the addition of the flour. 

The finely divided foreign substances, causing by their own larger sur- 
face a great increase in the surface of the fat, thus have an influence 
similar to the extension of the external surface by using a larger vessel. 

After these fats were filtered it was found that their smoking tem- 
peratures were considerably higher than when the flour or charcoal 
was mixed with them, but not up to the original value for the fat. 
For instance, the cottonseed oil filtered from the charcoal smoked 
at 218° and from the flour at 168°. (Lowest smoking temperature 
with the flour 133°.) It is possible that a sufficiently fine filter was 
not used and that minute particles of charred material stayed sus- 
pended in the liquid. The acidities of three of these filtered fats 
were determined, but the results were erratic, showing an acidity 
for the butter fat the same as before heating and for the cotton- 
seed oil greater than the original fat, but not consistent with the 


smoking temperatures found. 
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This lowering of the smoking temperature of the fat by the catalytic 
action of a finely divided foreign substance is in accord with Hviid’s® 
work on the destructive distillation of lard with and without a porous 
catalyzer ‘“‘Kieselerde,”’ or a substance used commercially to decolor- 
ize fats and oils. In his experiments the temperature, when his dis- 
tillation began, fell from 350° for the lard alone to 280° for the lard 
mixed with two parts of the catalyzer. 

It is thus seen that three factors of importance in regulating the 
smoking temperature of a fat are the acidity, the extent of the ex- 
posed fat surface and the presence of finely divided foreign substances. 


Work on the chemical changes produced in fats on cooking is in 


progress in this laboratory.‘ 


HALF PORTIONS AND WASTE 


The serving to individuals in restaurants, hotels and dining cars 
of larger portions than can be eaten is often deplored by those who 
believe in the conservation of our food resources and the wickedness 
of waste. Where two may share an order the large portion is desir- 
able but in the many cases where one is eating alone, to be forced to 
purchase more than one desires is a source of annoyance rather than 
of satisfaction. 

A move in the right direction has been made by the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee and St. Paul Railway in the introduction of half portions in 
their dining cars. This so-called “Plate Service” has been well patron- 
ized since its inauguration, and bids fair to become extremely popular. 

Waste could further be avoided in commercial food projects, such as 
dining cars and cafés, by having more simple but better selected menus 
and better cooking. A  SOggy ” boiled potato, : nd pale, watery, taste- 
less roast beef, should be an impossibility instead of all too common. 

Persons of discrimination and with cultivated food habits want, 
most of all, good, stapie foods in reasonable variety, clean, well 
cook: d, and decently served. 

5 Petroleum, 6 (1911), pp. 429-436. 

6 Laboratory of Food Chemistry, Department of Home Economics, University of 
Chicago. 
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GIRLS’ HOSTEL IN CHRISTCHURCH, NEW ZEALAND 
M. A. BLACKMORE 


It seems necessary before describing the work of the hostel, to 
give a somewhat brief outline of New Zealand, its ambitions and 
accomplishments. 

New Zealand is a group of two or three islands in the far Pacific. 
So far from other lands it looks on the atlas, as to seem almost on the 
“Edge o’ beyond.”’ Truly an isolated little country, yet by no means 
“out of it’’—to use a colonialism. 

Our small land, like small people, has a “‘guid conceit of itself,” 
and claims to be not far behind the older lands in matters educational. 
In some cases she even feels that the Motherland might, with advan- 
tage to herself, follow the lead of her offspring. New Zealand is 
proud of her twenty years of female franchise, the old age pension 
scheme, the national provident fund, and free education from the 
primary schools to the universities. It is her proud boast that the 
child of her humblest citizen can receive an education equal to that of 
the wealthiest in the land, and that not as a special reward or con- 
cession to genius but as a just right to every New Zealand child. 

Having thus shown what a lowly, humbleminded (!) people we are 
the writer will endeavor to describe some of the educational work car- 
ried out at the Technical College Training Hostel in Christchurch. 
The Hostel is situated some little distance from the college—per- 
haps a ten minutes’ tram ride, and is of a particularly pleasing appear- 
ance. It has nothing of the air of an institution about it, but rather 
the appearance of a home, surrounded by lawns and gardens of some 
extent. 

The Hostel is the practical training-home of the girls attending 
the Technical College. It is in charge of a principal, and three 
student assistants, who are training as teachers of domestic science. 
The girls, after having a course in domestic science at the College, 
are sent to the Hostel in groups—about twenty in each group—and 
they attend daily at the Hostel for several weeks. The time varies 
with the different classes. The Hostel contains two kitchens—a large 
one with an ordinary coal range, where the bulk of the cooking is 
done, and a smaller one where an oil and gas stove are in use. 

For the work of the Hostel, the girls are again divided up into three 
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groups; each group being in charge of a student assistant. Each 
group in turn does housemaids’ work, kitchen work and laundry work. 

There is accommodation for about fifteen boarders—girls attend- 
ing the College, and having to live away from home. Day begins 
at the Hostel at 6.30 a.m. The student assistants prepare break- 
fast, and, after certain duties, the boarders leave at about 8.30 a.m. 
for the College. Then the particular group in training from the 
College take their place. In the larger kitchen dinner is prepared for 
all the girls, with the exception of those doing the work in the kitchen, 
and some of the staff. In the smaller kitchen dinner is prepared and 
served by two girls for themselves, and those working in the larger 
kitchen. The cost of food, fuel, etc. is carefully entered by the girls 
each day, the accounts being checked by the assistants and then 
passed on to the principal. 

The main building contains a sitting-room, a dining-room, a par- 
ticularly charming oaklined entrance-hall; a sitting room, an office 
and bedrooms for the staff; and cubicles for boarders. Besides this 
there is a flat or cottage, containing a sitting-room, a kitchen, a dining- 
room, two bedrooms, and a bathroom—in fact, all that a small, 
up-to-date cottage would have. This flat is in charge of two of the 
students who have been through the course in the main Hostel. 
They have entire charge, plan the meals, buy supplies, and generally 
put to practical test the methods they have been taught. 

After the midday dinner, an interval is allowed for games. 

The girls in charge of the kitchen prepare any special dishes for 
tea, clean their kitchens, and make up the daily accounts. One after- 
noon a week they are allowed free for tennis, reading and other recrea- 
tion. The afternoon is spent by the other girls, doing various kinds 
of sewing, fancywork, stencilling, basketwork. They are encouraged 
to work and think for others—and up to the present their contribution 
of clothes to the poor of Belgium has been a very creditable one. 
For some time, one afternoon a week has been spent in working for 
the soldiers. 

The day students leave the Hostel about 4 p.m. The work of 
preparing tea is done by the boarders on their return from College. 
After home lessons, each evening of the week has its special occupa- 
tion or amusement—music, dancing, games in the hall, reading and 
mending. This winter it is hoped that Swedish drill will be given. 

One evening a month the girls entertain. They plan, cook and serve 
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the supper, and each girl helps with the entertainment of her guest. 
Saturday is mainly devoted to outings of some kind (picnics or sight- 
seeing), for most of the boarders are country girls. 

On Sunday morning church is attended; home letters are written 
in the afternoon; Bible-reading and music bring the day to a close 

The artistic arangement of the rooms, the tasteful and simple 
furnishings, and the plentiful use of flowers, all make the Hostel a 
very charming home. If even a small part of its charm is taken 
by the student to the making of her own home, the Hostel has justi- 
fied its existence. There is such an air of quiet activity and cheer- 
fulness about the Hostel, with no show of irksome authority. Yet 
how firmly and kindly the hand of the principal guides and controls 
each girl! 

Surely never was domestic science learned under happier condi- 
tions than it is by these young homemakers-to-be. Seeing it all, 
one could wish that the years might roll backward to enable one’s 


own training to be gained in as happy a way. 


THE CONSUMPTION OF SUGAR 


The consumption of sugar per capita in the United States is esti- 
mated to be more than ten times what it was a hundred years ago. 
During the past five years, the consumption has averaged about 83 
pounds per capita. A hundred years ago the consumption of sugar 
varied widely. It was usually, however, between 4 and 10 pounds a 
year. Great Britain consumed 92 pounds per capita more than the 
United States in 1911, but France and Germany used far less, the per 


capita consumption being 39 and 42 pounds, respectively. 





























EDITORIALS 


The Journal. The JourNAL board in its report at Seattle offered 
some definite suggestions to the members of the Association. 


1. That every college and normal student graduating be impressed with 
her need of the JouRNAL and her professional responsibility for subscrib- 
ing toit. The initial rate ($1) is available for such students. 

2. That each member send in regularly news items of her institution, of 
new courses, of equipment, of additions to the faculty, of teaching methods. 

3. That suggestions as to desired articles be sent to the editor. The 
JOURNAL is the Association’s, not the editor’s 

4. That the JouRNAL be recommended to every teacher, Home Eco- 


nomics worker and library within reach. 


We beg that these recommendations be carefully considered by 
all those interested in the success of the Jor RNAL. 

We need more subscribers, more advertisers, more contributors, 
but most of all we need a live interest in this venture of ours. Such 
interest means that each one will do her best to keep us in touch with 
events and pe ople in her own lox ality. 

We want to know what research work you are undertaking, what 
problems you are solving in your own household, what problems you 
need help in answering. We want to know about conferences and 
conventions in Home Economics and related subjects. 

In short we want to know about your section of the country just 
what you want to know about other sections. 

Make us acquainted too with those who can help us all by their 
aid in answering the many questions that arise. 

You must tell us the subjects you wish discussed—the topics that 
will be of practical help to you. What will help you will help others 
too. Yet you must remember that the JOURNAL represents a great 
many different interests and that all must have due recognition. 

We beg for your patience—not with our mistakes; we are sure to 


make them, we will try not to repeat them, but we expect to be held 
responsible for them—but a patience that will make you suspend 
545 
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judgment till you have the explanation of what may seem wrong, 
and till you know the conditions. 

Above all we want every constructive suggestion that you can give 
us for bettering the JouRNAL. Will you help? 


“‘America’s Gifts to the Old World’—The American Home 
Economics Association’s Newly-Published Pageant. In the Octo- 
ber number of the JoURNAL announcement was made of the publica- 
tion of a pageant or masque for Home Economics students, bearing the 
title ““America’s Gifts to the Old World.”” The authors, Miss Helen 
W. Atwater and Dr. C. F. Langworthy, gave the manuscript to the 
Association on the condition that it appear as a publication for the 
Richards Memorial Fund. This was done in the hope that the 
pageant might add to the endowment fund created in memory of the 
great service Mrs. Richards rendered. 

The Council of the Association gladly accepted the offer and have 
published the pageant in accordance with the condition specified. 
The edition is not a large one, yet the sale of copies should more than 
pay for the cost of publication and yield something besides for the 
fund. Moreover, the Council hopes that the pageant will be pre- 
sented often enough and under such conditions that the fund may 
materially benefit. The plan is to allow Home Economics students 
the use of the pageant for presentation without any royalty, on con- 
dition that a percentage of the proceeds from the sale of seats be 
turned over to the fund. If no admission fee is charged, it is ex- 
pected that some other arrangement may be made satisfactory to the 
school and advantageous to the fund. If the pageant is presented 
by other schools, colleges, or clubs, not directly connected with 
Home Economics, a royalty will be charged. 

Fuller details of the plan may be learned by corresponding with 
the Secretary of the Association, Station N, Baltimore, Maryland. 

The plan chosen is not a new one, but is one which has been fol- 
lowed with much success in the case of a little play based upon Mrs. 
Gaskell’s “Cranford.” The author of this play presented the copy- 
right to a missionary society in one of the eastern states, and the 
work of the society has profited much by the receipts from royalties, 
and in other ways. 

In making plans for holiday celebrations, for next Commencement, 
for autumn festivals, or for Richards Day in 1916, bear the pageant 
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in mind. If you learn of any association that wishes to present an 
unusual and distinctively American play, tell them about “Amer- 
ica’s Gifts’ and suggest that it may suit their needs. Suggestions 
from our readers that in any way will help on this laudable enter- 
prise will be welcome. 

In any case, be sure to read the pageant; first, because you will 
enjoy it, and second, because it brings together so much interesting 
information regarding America’s contribution to the world’s store 
of the things with which Home Economics is especially concerned. 


Three Contests. We have called attention in another column to 
three prize contests that seemed of interest to teachers and to parents. 
Of these the one that on the surface seems most nearly identified 
with Home Economics is perhaps after all the least fundamental. 

The peace contest should appeal to the teacher who realizes the 
influence of the home and the school upon public opinion. If a per- 
manent peace is ever secured it will be by that long and slow process 
of education that is often so discouraging, but that in the end gives 
lasting results. 

We need not sing “I did not raise my boy to be a soldier,”’ but we 
must present true and noble ideals of peace. If “poets have made 
more wars than kings’? we must have great poets who inspire us for 
peace. 

Dr. Wyeth, a surgeon and soldier, in ‘‘With Sabre and Scalpel,” 
gives this incident that illustrates well the influence of the home. 


A boy playmate lost his temper at something that happened between 
us, and in anger gave me a slap which I did not resent. At this juncture I 
heard a voice from a nearby window, and, turning, I saw my mother lean- 
ing out, her eyes flashing so that I could almost see the sparks flying, and 
her cheeks as red as fire. In a tone about which there could be no mis- 
interpretation, even by one who instinctively preferred peace to war, she 
asked me if the boy struck me in anger; and when I told her he had, she 
blazed up and said, “And you didn’t hit him back?’”’ My response was 
that father had told me it was wrong to fight, and that when another boy 
gave way to anger just to tell him it was wrong and not fight back. At 
this the blue bonnet of Clan-Allan (the mother’s maiden name) went 
“‘over the border” and she fairly screamed: “‘I don’t care what your father 
told you; if you don’t whip that boy this minute I'll whip you!”” And she 
looked on, and was satisfied when it was over. I date my career from that 
eventful day; for I had come to the parting of the ways. 
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Of especial interest in the “Thrift’”’ contest is the request for a 
course that will teach thrift. 

When several years ago a committee of the American Medical 
Association were surveying the teaching of hygiene in the public 
schools they found it taught most efficiently in Home Economics 
work. Children may learn theoretically the necessity for clean 
hands, but still more effective is the sending of the children to wash 
their hands before they are allowed to cook. 

A mother who, giving one day some directions to her child, found 
an inattentive listener and said with a little impatience, ‘‘ Mary, I be- 
lieve you think I am talking just for the sake of talking,’ met the 
unexpected reply, ““‘Why yes, Mamma I thought you were.’’ So 
much of our teaching must be of this precept variety that we should 
welcome the opportunity to train children through practice. 

The careful utilization of all materials—even in the simplest ways, 
thin parings, the use of every particle of material from the cooking 
dish, letting the class know that yolks or whites of eggs left over 
from some cooking process will be utilized by another class, cutting 
the garment to use the cloth to the best advantage, care of materials 
and clothing actually carried out in the class room as well as at home, 
all these and a thousand more suggest themselves. 

Surely some Home Economics teacher should make that “best” 


outline! 


COMMENT AND DISCUSSION 


The JOURNAL invites its readers to become contributors, and to 
send brief paragraphs of comment and discussion on articles that 
appear. The expression of a difference of opinion, questions in 


regard to the accuracy of work, additional data, all are welcome. 





























HOUSEKEEPERS’ DEPARTMENT 


THE YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION COM- 
MISSION ON HOUSEHOLD EMPLOYMENT 


The first report of the Young Women’s Christian Association Com- 
mission on Household Employment! is concerned with an attempt 
to discover and analyze the causes which underlie the difficulties in 
household employment. In making a survey of literature on the sub- 
ject the commission finds that the most hopeful element is an increas- 
ing number of men and women who are viewing the problem in its 
larger sociological and economic aspects. The discouraging feature 
is that reports and discussions echo the same grievances that were 
voiced twenty years ago. 

The relation between employer and employee is described as one of 


mutual suspicion and distrust, mutual prejudice and misunderstanding. 
The employer complains of inefficiency, high wages with no commensurate 
skill, frequent changes, exorbitant demands, lack of interest, and ingrati- 
tude. The employee complains of long hours, unkind treatment, unhappy 
livingconditions. The experiments at adjustment, begun with enthusiasm, 
have ended in partial or complete failure. Training schools, established 
for domestic servants have dwindled away or evolved into schools for 
training domestic science teachers. ‘The Household Aid Company stands 
out conspicuously as an earnest attempt to supply efficient service by the 
day or hour. The Aids after their training continued to live in the home 
fitted up by the company, and were sent out in response to calls for day or 
hour service received by the company. The project received neither the 
moral nor financial support that had been expected, and after two years the 
house was closed. 

In the Young Women’s Christian Associations there has been more or 
less effort at adjustments between employers and employees through em- 
ployment bureaus, training classes, and general education. In certain 
localities there has been considerable success in enlarging the social life 
of household employment through Maids’ Clubs, but these activities have 
affected the conditions in the occupation itself very slightly. 

' First Report of the Commission on Household Employment. Publication Dept., 
National Board of Y. W. C. A., 600 Lexington Ave., New York City, 1915, pp. 34. 
$0.15. 
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The boycott of household employment is to be deplored the more 
because girls who have chosen other employment are so frequently 
without work. During the past winter when the situation among 
the unemployed was at its worst in New York City, the head of the 
city employment bureau said he could place 3000 young women in 
domestic employment if he could get them. 

Many indirect causes for this situation were of little interest to the 
Commission since they suggested no possibilities of satisfactory ad- 
justment. The one obvious thing to be done was to investigate 
through the persons who are causing the boycott, namely, the wage- 
earning young women. Through the codperation of the Young 
Women’s Christian Association clubs, the opinions of 299 self-sup- 
porting young women were secured: 112 in household work, 137 in 
factories, 15 in department stores, 35 in offices. 

The answers in regard to household employment included few new 
ideas but especial emphasis was placed on the necessity and possi- 
iblity of regular and shorter hours, and a place to entertain friends, 
and frequent reference was made to the lack of “‘humane treatment.” 

The summary of the report is as follows: 


I. Household employment carries within itself no objectionable features, 
is healthful, and pays well. 

II. Household employment is performed under conditions which prevent 
self-direction and self-development of personal life. 

III. These conditions are: 

1. Servile treatment by employers and public. 
2. Long and irregular hours. 

The first condition, servile treatment, may be spoken of as the minor 
condition; the second condition, long and irregular hours, as the major, 
because the first is dependent upon the second. Servile treatment and 
unjust social discrimination find abundant opportunity to express them- 
selves where one person’s life is tied to the will of another person. 

A factory worker sells her /abor for nine hours a day; during fifteen 
hours she iives a self-directed life. Her evenings and Sundays may be 
filled with work, her own laundry and mending, care of her mother, sis- 
ters and brothers, study at night school and the Association, or it may 
be filled with recreation. Be that as it may, that time is hers, not the 
employer’s. 

A household worker sells herself for twenty-four hours a day, for 
seven days in a week, and as part of her remuneration is granted the privi- 
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lege of an hour here, an hour there, a half day a week, perhaps, if it does not 
inconvenience the employer. Granted that her work is light, that half the 
time she does nothing; still her life, her person, is at the disposal of the 
employer. As long as a person must have all her living conditions, her 
social life, her entertaining, her educational and spiritual development at 
the sufferance of her employer, there will be abundant occasion for servile 
treatment and the social stigma. 

Do not let us confuse the terms, “life’’ and “labor.’’ It may be that 
in the highest scale of professional service a man’s work may become his 
life. In the industrial world there is stilla sharp distinction. A young girl’s 
life consists of her family, her companions, her recreation, her ambition 
to be somebody, to improve herself, to find herself a place in social 
groups—the church, the club, the union, the neighborhood. An ambitious 
self-respecting young woman is willing, is eager, to sell her labor; but never 
her life. Make it possible for the household worker to sell her labor for 
more or less definite pieces of time, so that she may have equal opportunity 
for self-direction and self-development with the office, store and factory 
worker, and household employment will be able to compete successfully 
with the store and factory. When this is accomplished the so-called 
‘servant problem” will have disappeared. Ambitious, intelligent young 
women will be re-attracted to household work; with the competition for 
positions will come the opportunity to demand skill and training. Above 
al!, home life will no longer be at the mercy of housework. 

The burden of placing household work on this new basis rests with the 
employer. What the first step might well be is suggested by the plan 
for hours and living conditions proposed by the workers, themselves. 

The task of creating out of household work an occupation which will 
bring satisfaction to employer and employee alike is not a small nor an 
easy one; neither is it one which can be brushed aside to be taken up at 
some future time. The large number of persons involved and the far- 
reaching consequences of the present chaotic condition of affairs mark this 
as one of the most pressing problems American women have ever been 
called upon to solve. The Young Women’s Christian Association exists 
for the benefit of all women, and numbers in its membership both em- 
ployers and employees. It is only natural that such an organization 
should assume some share in the responsibility of solving the problem. 

To repeat the statement with which we began this report, an adjust- 
ment of the difficulties in household employment must proceed from a cor- 
rect analysis of the causes producing those difficulties. If the method em- 
ployed by the Commission in its search for determining causes is accepted 
by the convention as trustworthy, the next step forward will be to enlist 
the interest of employers in a furtherstudy,and to secure their codéperation 
in practical experiments. 
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It is therefore reconimended: 

1. That the Commission on Household Employment be continued. 

2. That local Young Women’s Christian Associations codperate with 
the Commission in securing the active interest of employers—(a) in a 
study of household employment from the point of view of wage-earners, 
(b) in practical experiments based on such study. 


COMMITTEE ON HOME ECONOMICS, INTERNATIONAL 
CHILD WELFARE LEAGUE! 


During the past year the Committee on Home Economics of the 
International Child Welfare League has been carrying on an experi- 
ment in social economics, which has proved full of interest to all 
concerned. 

The Committee was organized in March, 1914 for the purpose of 
bringing together young women with some knowledge of household 
activities and persons who might wish to employ them on the basis 
of hourly work. 

The work has been carried on as a part of the regular work of the 
International Child Welfare League. Patrons and girls when they 
register with the Committee, become members of the League. Only 
girls of good education and training are placed by the Committee. 
The best workers have been drawn from the high school girls, or those 
of equally good calibre. The Committee recognizes the highly ex- 
perimental character of the work and has been feeling its way. There 
has been no difficulty in finding plenty of capable young women who 
were delighted with the idea of living at home and working by the 
hour, half day or day. It remains to be proved, however, whether 
there are enough housekeepers in New York who wish to employ the 
young women on the list of the Committee at the required price. 
The charge is a minimum of $0.25an hour and some patrons think this 
is too high. But the Committee believes that there is a clearly 
marked tendency toward more specialized and better paid work in 
the household, as well as out of it; and with the conviction that the 
experiment is not wholly premature, the Committee is going on with 
its efforts to bring together two groups of women that greatly need 


each other. 


' Brief report of the chairman, Mrs. William G. Shailer, presented to the American 
Home Economics Association at their Eighth Annual Meeting. Seattle, 1915. 
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THE GENERAL FEDERATION AND THE DEPARTMENT 
OF AGRICULTURE 


In order that it might inform itself more fully as to the work which 
the government, and particularly the Department of Agriculture, is 
doing for the housekeeper, the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs appointed a committee to look into the matter. The com- 
mittee visited Washington twice, each visit covering a number of 
days spent in examining in detail the Department of Agriculture, 
its organization, and such portions of the work as seemed to them of 
interest to housekeepers. 

The number of Department projects, which were important from 
this standpoint, was considerable and clearly indicated that women’s 
interests were receiving much attention even if this was not always 
apparent from the designation which the work bore in reports of the 
Department activities. It also found that there existed in the 
States Relations Service (formerly called ‘Office of Experiment 
Stations’’), an interprise concerned exclusively with problems in the 
home, namely, the Office of Home Economics (an outgrowth of the 
Nutrition Investigations which have been carried on by the De- 
partment for a number of years). 

Such matters as this are discussed in the committee’s report of the 
Home Economics work of the Department of Agriculture as pointed 
out by Helen Louise Johnson,' chairman of the committee, in an 
article recently published, which includes also an historical account 
of the origin and development of this work in the Department of 
Agriculture, and similar data. The report submitted by the com- 
mittee to the General Federation contains the following recom- 


mendations: 


First: That the Home Economics Department of the Federation for the 
remainder of this administration to June, 1916, devote a considerable part 
of its work to the dissemination of this information and to the establish- 
ment of the connection between the work of the Department of Agriculture, 
Home Economics work, and the homes of the people. 

Second: That a study of state conditions as relating to food and agri- 
cultural matters be recommended in each state that the women of the 
Federation may learn: 


1 Home Economics and the Department of Agriculture. By Helen Louise Johnson, 
Gen. Fed. Women’s Clubs Mag., July, 1915, pp. 22, 23. 
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a. The provisions of the Federal Pure Food and Drug Act of 1906. 

b. The provisions of their own state food laws. 

c. By whom these laws are promulgated in the state. 

d. By whom these laws are enforced in the state. 

e. What municipalities in the state have milk and meat inspection. 

f. What municipalities have ordinances governing inspection of food 
supplies. 

With due stress upon the need of this, in order that we may assist in 
obtaining, and desist from delaying, greater uniformity of law throughout 
the country. 

Third: That the women of the Federation lend their influence to the 
establishing of competent and reliable state and municipal inspection of 
abattoirs and meats which cannot be reached through the federal law, and 
thus supplement the federal inspection in establishing safeguards for 
the protection of the rights and health of all consumers of meats. And 
further that the women of the Federation assist in the attainment of this 
object by insisting that the dealers supply them only with meats and prod- 
ucts that bear the marks of a competent and reliable city or state in- 
spection, or the marks of the federal inspection, and that the buyers make 
it their practice to look for the mark of inspection when purchasing meats. 

Fourth: That we should study the work of the individual State Agri- 
cultural Colleges, with which the Department of Agriculture is now co- 
operating in a Jarge way, with reference to all their plans for extension work 
in Home Economics, whether under the Smith-Lever Act or otherwise, 
taking into account the great variety of conditions affecting such work and 
seeking to find ways in which we can aid them constructively in developing 
a proper system of extension work to meet the actual conditions of farm 
homes in their respective states. 


“UNITED STATES INSPECTED AND PASSED” 


Consumers may be assured that at the time this legend is affixed 
to meat or meat food product the articles are sound, healthful, whole- 
some, and contain no dye, chemical, preservative, or ingredient which 
renders them unwholesome, and that they are from healthy animals 
which have received both ante-mortem and post-mortem inspection 
and have been reinspected by qualified inspectors and handled in a 
sanitary manner as prescribed in the regulations. The subsequent 
handling of meats after they have been distributed to dealers and 
consumers beyond the jurisdiction of the federal law and regulations 
may not be consistent with proper sanitation and preservation, there- 
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fore it is to be understood that the legend can not be regarded as pro- 
tecting against such abuses. 

The extent of such inspection so far as meat is concerned is shown 
by the following official statement of government meat inspection 
during eight years (1907-1914). 


Animals inspected at slaughter. ; ; ......over 434 million 
Carcasses condemned........ ; .....-over 14 million 
Parts of carcasses condemned ; over 54 million 
Condemned on reinspection over 179 million lbs. 
nN SET a nce eccvetresewernavatabaw ene ceawee 819 
Cities and towns in which located.... re 
Veterinary inspectors and assistants .. 2,378 


In the year ending June 30, 1915, 58,000,000 meat animals were 
killed in establishments where federal inspection is maintained (only 
50 to 60 per cent of all such establishments). Of these more than 
13 per cent were condemned in whole or in part. Of imported meat 
or meat products, 245,000,000 pounds were inspected, of which 
2,000,000 pounds were condemned or refused entry. 

The annual appropriation for the Federal Meat Inspection Serv- 
ice is now about $3,375,000. 


FOR TEN CENTS 


The relative energy value obtained for ten cents when spent for 
different common food materials, at certain assumed prices, is shown 
by the lines below.' 
TE 
Oatmeal, 6c. per lb. a ee 
Wheat Bread, 5c. per |t ———— een ieeisiaaiiniininaniniaiaidiinnisanti 
Dried Beans, 7c. per lb. eT ee ee 
Macaroni, 10c. per lb. a ee a ee 
Rice, 10c. per lb. \scniaalietinndiiipeteiiceaiadiaes 
Potatoes. 2c. per Ib. — - 
EEE 
Butter, 35c. per Ib. 
Prunes, 12c. per lb. 
Cheddar cheese, 24c. per Ib. 
Milk, 8c. per qt. nnahaiats 
Steak, 24c. per Ib. wnciniin 
Eggs, 35c. per dozen on 

















It must be remembered that this is not a comparison of food 
values, nor even of energy values, but simply of the amount of 
energy obtained for a certain sum. 


‘This comparison is based essentially on the values given in the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture Bulletin 28. 
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ENAMELS OF COOKING UTENSILS 
C. F. LANGWORTHY AND H. L. LANG 


Office of Home Economics, U. S. Department of Agriculture 


The enamels which are applied to the enameled ware articles for 
domestic use are essentially a glass which has been rendered opaque 
by the addition of some insoluble substance, usually calcium phos- 
phate in the form of bone ash or oxid of tin, which is held in 
suspension in the enamel. Lead oxid has been used to some extent 
for this purpose, but this practice is now being rapidly discontinued. 
The color of the enamels is produced by the further addition of the 
desired pigment, which is generally one of the metallic oxids. 

The chief requirements of enamels for cooking utensils are that they 
shall be able to withstand sudden changes of temperature without 
cracking and to resist the solvent action of solutions of acids and 
alkalis. The first property depends to a great extent upon the care 
observed in applying, firing and cooling the enamel. The second 
property depends chiefly upon the composition of the glass basis of 
the enamel, although it is influenced somewhat by the addition of 
the pigments and the materials which render it opaque, and it may be 
mentioned here that the colored enamels are not in general considered 
to be quite so durable as the white enamels. 

Like all glasses, enamels are readily attacked by strong alkalis and 
to some extent by even dilute alkaline solutions. The surface of 
the enamel becomes dull and rough, owing to the solvent action of 
these agents. It is obvious then that enameled ware utensils should 
not be used for heating or containing solutions of alkalis. The con- 
tinued use of very strong alkalis (lye, caustic soda or cleaning pow- 
ders containing free alkali) for cleaning such utensils should also be 
avoided on account of their tendency to wear away the enamel, par- 
ticularly when much friction is applied. Solutions of salts like phos- 
phates and sulphates which form insoluble calcium salts also effect 
a slight solvent action upon the enamel due to the extraction of 
calcium. When exposed for a long time to boiling water the enamel 
may be attacked if the water contains these salts, as is evidenced 
by the dull appearance of the enameled lining of some kettles which 
have been long in use. This action, however, like that of dilute 
acids, such as vinegar or fruit acids, is not an important factor influ- 
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encing the wearing quality of the better grades of enameled ware 
which do not contain lead compounds. 

In the case of the cheaper grades or imperfect articles sold as 
“seconds,” where the enamel has become chipped off or the cover- 
ing is poor, so that the iron base is exposed, the action of these 
agents upon the iron is much more rapid than upon the glaze. The 
iron may become dissolved away under the enamel, causing it to be- 
come loosened and to chip off more easily. 

The addition of lead compounds to the enamel is regarded by some 
manufacturers as desirable in order to produce an easily fusible prod- 
uct, but such enamels, like lead glasses in general, have a very low 
resistance to the action of chemicals and are quite readily attacked 
even by substances which have no action whatever upon ordinary 
glasses which contain no lead. The use of lead compounds for these 
purposes and of lead oxid for producing an opaque appearance 
fortunately is fast being discontinued in the manufacture of enamel 
ware and cooking utensils on account of the possible danger of lead 
poisoning, since the lead in this form is very easily dissolved by dilute 
acids, like vinegar and acids of fruit juices. 

If an egg is beaten up and allowed to stand for some time in a 
vessel coated with an enamel containing lead oxid, the enamel is 
soon discolored through the formation of lead sulphid from the lead 
oxid of the enamel and the small amount of volatile sulphur com- 
pound formed by cleavage from the egg protein. This might easily 
serve as a household test for the presence of lead in enamel ware 
utensils, and any utensil which on being tested in this manner showed 
evidence of the presence of lead in the enamel should be rejected for 
cooking purposes. 

The question has sometimes arisen as to whether or not there is 
any possible danger from small particles of enamel which might 
become detached and, finding their way into the body with the food, 
cause injury to the intestinal walls. There appears to be no case 
on record where it is known that any serious injury has been done 
by such particles. The theory that appendicitis is caused by enamel 
chips seems to have no basis of fact. 

The Superior Council of Hygiene for France recently recommended 
that legislation be enacted forbidding the use of enamel ware meat 
choppers for the production of Hamburg steak. It was observed that 
the enamel on such machines was in many instances almost entirely 
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worn off, and the assumption was made that the small particles of 
enamel which had become broken off were quite likely to be mixed 
with the meat. To avoid all possible danger from the consump- 
tion of such particles this action was taken. 

While it is possible that minute particles of the enamel of cook- 
ing utensils may become broken off and find their way into the food, 
they probably do not do so in any great numbers at a time, and in 
the light of experiments carried out by Exner in which he apparently 
showed that sharp particles might be swallowed and passed through 
the intestinal tract without producing any harm, it does not appear 
that there is any more serious danger from this source than in the 
use of ordinary glass utensils. The enamel flakes from a dish which 
has been in long use, are frequently found to be crumbly and similar 
to egg shell in appearance. Such pieces, since they loosen easily, 
would perhaps be more likely to find their way into food than the 
more glassy chips from new vessels. However, no one wishes grit in 
his food and every precaution should be taken to prevent chips of 
glass, china, or enamel from finding their way into it. While the 
presumption is that small pieces would not cause harm, it is pos- 
sible that they might. 

In the manufacture of some kinds of enamel ware, antimony salts 
are used to impart the desired color to the enamel. Recently there 
has been some question as to possible danger of antimony salts 
being dissolved by the foods cooked in enamel ware utensils. Some 
preliminary experiments, made in the Department of Home Eco- 
nomics of the University of Illinois, apparently showed that small 
amounts of antimony compounds were extracted when dilute solu- 
tions of organic acids were cooked in some of the cheaper grades 
of enameled ware. Organic acids of importance in cookery are 
acetic acid in vinegar, citric acid in lemons, lactic acid in sour milk, and 
malic acid in apples. There is need of further experiments Lefore 
definite conclusions can be drawn as to the actual amounts of anti- 
mony salts which would be extracted by foods during the ordinary 
cooking processes. It is well to bear in mind in this connection 
that the manufacturers of some of the better grades of enamel ware 
state, on the labels attached to their product, that no antimony 
compounds are used in the preparation of the enamel. It is, there- 
fore, possible, if one desires to do so, to secure enamel ware utensils 
which are free from antimony compounds. 
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BOOKS AND LITERATURE 


Any book or periodical mentioned in this department may be obtained through the 
Journal or Home Economics if the Journal price is listed. 


The Housekeeper’s Handbook of Cleaning. By Sarah J. MacLeod. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1915, pp. 259. $1. By mail of the Jour- 
NAL, $1.08. 

This volume is among the first text-books published on the science of 
cleaning the various metals, woods and general furnishings of the home. 
The first fourteen chapters might be termed ‘‘Housewifery”’ based on expert 
chemical knowledge. The problems of the housewife are met and squarely 
dealt with, so that this simple arrangement of scientific facts appeals directly 
to housekeepers. Because there is a lack of compiled knowledge on this 
subject this book should be in much demand by teachers and students. 

The last ten chapters deal with the question of the laundry, first taking 
up the equipment, making and use of reagents, removal of stains, etc. 
The practical side of washing and ironing is followed with a chapter on 
Dry Cleaning and General Care of Clothing. 

An excellent inventory of equipment for a cleaning-closet, giving the 
prices of articles mentioned, closes this helpful handbook. 

The volume is neat in appearance with clear-cut illustrations and the 


type is good. 


How to Buy Furniture for the Home. By Forrest Loman Oilar, Indianapolis, 

Ind., pp. 180. $1.50. 

This little book is written from a different stand-point from that of most 
books on house furnishing, and will be helpful to many teachers who know 
more about the artistic than the commercial side of the subject. 

Advice is given on where to buy and on the dangers of the installment 
plan. A chapter is given to each room of the house, to woods, leathers, 


period furniture, carpets, rugs, etc. 


The Art of Home Candy Making. Home Candy Makers, Canton, O., 1913, 
3. rev. ed., pp. 110, figs. 24. $2. 
Detailed directions are given for making candy at home, in most cases 


the sorts usually thought of as commercial candies. 
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Household Budget Blanks: Shelter Budget, Food Budget, Operating Expenses 
Clothing, Higher Life and Personal Life Budget. Philadelphia Home Eco- 
nomics Association, Care of Miss Alice Johnson, Department of Educa- 
tion, City Hall, Philadelphia. $0.15. 


This is a set of a dozen printed sheets giving forms for entering the de- 
tailed facts of family expenditure, which were drawn up by Miss Emma A. 
Winslow and used for collecting schedules of expenditures ina course on the 
budget given before the Philadelphia Association last spring. Persons in- 
terested in budget study or teaching, or in making an examination of their 
own finances, will do well to secure a copy. 


Air, Water, and Food, from a Sanitary Standpoint. By ALpHEvus G. Woop- 
MAN AND JOHN F. Norton. Fourth edition, revised and rewritten. 
New York: John Wiley and Sons, Inc.; London: Chapman and Hall, 
Limited, 1914, pp. 248, illus. 17. 


Since the third edition of this work one of the authors, Mrs. Ellen H. 
Richards, has died and a change of authorship is noted in the fourth edi- 
tion. The whole book has been carefully revised and the character of the 
treatment of certain parts has been radically changed to make it of more 
use in colleges and technical schools. 

Since the last edition in 1909 “there have been distinct advances in 
analytical methods, and a changed point of view has brought about a 
somewhat different interpretation of results. This is particularly true 
with regard to the relation of air to health and comfort. . . . . All 
of the discussion on air and water has been completely rewritten, as has 
the section on milk, the older methods revised, and numerous additions, to 
correspond to the latest practice, made. As in previous editions, these dis- 
cussions are intended to be essentially elementary rather than exhaustive.”’ 


The Young Woman Worker. By Mary A. Laselle. Boston and Chicago: 
The Pilgrim Press, 1914, pp. 189. $1. 


Seldom does one find such a helpful, straighforward, sane little book as 
The Young Woman Worker when one wishes to recommend a self-help 
book to a young girl or her mother. Such a book is of value to all women 
in its suggestions for success in life. The chapter on Dress is of particular 
interest to Home Economics workers. A number of actual budgets kept 
by young workers of the annual amounts spent for dress, are valuable for 
a comparative study. These show an expenditure for dress of from 10 
to 18 per cent of the income. 
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Medical Inspection of Schools. By LutHer Hatsry Gutick, M.D., Di- 
rector of Physical Training, New York Public Schools and LEONARD 
P. Ayres, General Superintendent of Schools of Porto Rico, 1906- 
1908. New York: Survey Associates, 1913, pp. 224. $1.50. By 
mail of the Journal, $1.62. 


When Medical Inspection of Schools was first issued in 1908, it repre- 
sented a pioneer volume in the American literature of the subject. Today, 
there are many books dealing with various phases of medical inspection but 
the revised edition of Gulick and Ayres still maintains its high place in the 
scale of practical, reliable, honest, and non-dogmatic books dealing with 
the various problems and difficulties of medical inspection. 

The text has been considerably revised and much of it has been rewrit- 
ten. The book has been condensed without the sacrifice of any valuable 
material. The new volume is rich in illustrations and stronger in tabula- 
tions than was the first edition. The presentation of administrative forms 
evidences better selection for they are more suggestive than those util- 
ized in the previous edition. 

The chapter on Dental Inspection is unusually full, possibly dispro- 
portionately so, since fewer pages are devoted to the methods of making 
medical inspection effective. 

The chapter dealing with the legal provisions for medical inspection has 
been rearranged and presents a wealth of material for the organization of 
such work in the states and municipalities. 

As a whole, the revised edition merits appreciative criticism. It has 
achieved a noteworthy position in the literature of the subject and deserves 
careful study by educators, physicians, parents, social workers and all other 
students who are interested in the conservation of our school children 
through the potential, protective and corrective advantages of medical 
inspection of schools. 


Democracy’s High School. By William D. Lewis. New York: Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1914, pp. 129. 


In this book Principal Lewis of the William Penn High School in Phila- 
delphia has presented many valuable ideas for Home Economics workers. 
He suggests the correlation of cooking with the family budgets for various 
incomes. “The household budgets should be carefully analyzed and the 
problems of buying should be studied at first hand in the stores and markets. 
‘ Such training would have a direct value in raising the economic 
and moral status of the home.’”’ In connection with the house planning 
work “our boys and girls could with great interest and profit study the 
housing conditions in the poorer parts of the city.” 
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The valuable opportunity which the school cafeteria or lunch room offers 
as a social gathering place at noon is emphasized as a means of preventing 
or at least lessening the danger of social evils of various kinds in the high 
school. If time and room could be afforded for taking the lunch leisurely 
in comfortable surroundings; if the holding of class meetings, committee 
meetings, etc., could be encouraged there during the noon hour rather 
than at High School Club rooms in the city much danger could be averted. 

Principal Lewis believes that ‘“The school luncheon, run on a coéperative 
plan, will provide good, nutritious food at a moderate price, and will refuse 
to furnish anything deleterious to the health of the growing girl. Thus 
it will tend to establish correct habits of diet and serve as an example of the 
possibility of securing good food at moderate prices. But the school will 
go much further than the luncheon: it will, as a second essential of its 
course, aim to give every girl a thorough and systematic training to fit her 
for efficiency in the home.”’ 

All teachers who are just organizing or reorganizing high school courses 
should read this book. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Five Cent Meals. By Florence Nesbitt. Chicago: American School of Home Economics, 
1915, pp. 37. (Pamphlet) $0.10, or in lots of 100 at $0.05 each. 
Guide Book to Childhood. By William Byron Forbush. Philadelphia: American Insti- 
} il 2.65. 


tute of Child Life, 1915, pp. 557. $2.50. By mail of the Journal, $ 

A Guide to Laundry Work. By Mary D. Chambers. Boston: Boston Cooking School 
Magazine Co., 1915, pp. 104. $0.75. By mail of the Journal, $0.80. 

Home Making and Home Keeping. By Grace J. Ferguson. Department of Education, 
San Juan, Porto Rico, 1915, pp. 278. 

Low Cost Cooking. By Florence Nesbitt. Chicago: American School of Home Econom- 
ics, 1915, pp. 127. $0.50. By mail of the Journal, $0.56. (Lots of 20 or more at 
$0.25 each.) 

Milk and Milk Products in the Home. By John Michels. Farmingdale, New York, 
1915, pp. 100. $0.75. By mail of the Journal, $0.81. 

The Nutrition of a Household. By Edwin Tenney Brewster and Lilian Brewster. Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin and Company, 1915, pp. 208. $1.00. By mail of the Jour- 
nal, $1.08. 

Principles of Domestic Engineering. By Mary Pattison (Mrs. Frank A.) Colonia, N. J. 
1915, pp. 310. $2.00. By mail of the Journal, $2.14. 

Student’s Manual in Household Arts: Foods and Cookery. By Martha L. Metcalf. In- 
dianapolis: Industrial Education Company, 1915, pp. 299. $1.10. By mail of the 
Journal, $1.24. 

Wage Worth of School Training: an Analytical Study of 600 Women-Workers in Textile 
Factories. By Anna Charlotte Hedges. New York: Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1915, pp. 173. $2.00. By mail of the Journal, $2.10. 

Candy Making in the Home. By Christine Terhune Herrick. New York: Rand 
Mc Nally and Company, 1914, pp. 130. $0.50 By mail of the Journal, $0.55 





























NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


Council Meeting. A meeting of the Council of the American Home 
Economics Association was held in New York City on October 23, at the 
Cosmopolitan Club, whose hospitality was extended through the courtesy 
of Miss Isabel Lord of Pratt Institute. Fifteen members were present, 
the president, Miss Van Rensselaer, presiding. 

Reports were read from the different sections, vacancies on the Council 
filled, and new committees were appointed. 

Mrs. Abel, in recognition of her invaluable services as editor of the 
JOURNAL was made an honorary member of the Association. 

The most important business was the presentation by the new treasurer 
of detailed plans for the reorganization of the finances of the Association. 
The business of the Association including the handling of the funds of the 
JourRNAL has become so large that it has outgrown our former methods. 

A full report of the meeting will be found in the next bulletin. 


The University ‘of Illinois. The University of Illinois is sending out a 
finely equipped demonstration car devoted entirely to work in Home 
Economics. 

Miss Eva Benefiel has been made county adviser for Kankakee County, 
Ill. She is probably the first woman to hold such a position in a northern 
State. 

Dr. Nellie E. Goldthwaite, formerly assistant professor in Home Eco- 
nomics at the University of Illinois, has accepted the position of Dean of 
Women and Head of the Home Economics Department at the State 
Agricultural College, Durham, N. H. Miss Ruth Wheeler is conducting 
Miss Goldthwaite’s classes at Illinois. 

Miss Laura Hope of Boston, formerly assistant in the University of 
Wisconsin is developing the work in dress design. Miss Hope is a gradu- 
ate of the Providence School of Design and has exhibited her work in 
Boston and New York. 


Massachusetts Agricultural College. Miss Harriet J. Hopkins is estab- 
lishing the department of Home Economics in the University of Oklahoma, 
Norman, Oklahoma. Miss Marie Sayles holds the position that Miss 
Hopkins formerly held, that of instructor in Home Economics in the Ex- 
tension Service at Massachusetts Agricultural College, Amherst. Last 
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year Miss Sayles had work in the Lewiston Normal, Lewiston, Idaho, 
training teachers especially for rural work along Home Economics lines. 
She is a Teachers College graduate. 


The Stout Institute. The Home Economics department of The Stout 
Institute, Menomonie, Wisconsin, began the year with an enrollment of 
over 400, the largest in the history of the institution. Because of this, 
faculty and students at present are working under difficulties, but they 
hope to be in their new building before the close of the year. This build- 
ing, when finished, will be one of the largest and most complete of its kind 
in the country. It is to be four stories above a ground floor basement and 
is 228 feet long by 126 feet wide. 

The basement will contain locker space for 500 students, cafeteria, 
laundry recitation rooms and refrigeration rooms in addition to com- 
modious store rooms and toilet accommodations. 

The first floor is for library, offices, exhibit and recitation rooms. The 
second floor is devoted to domestic art, with seven well equipped sewing 
rooms each with fitting and store room in connection. The domestic 
science laboratories, five in number, with recitation rooms, demonstration 
lecture room, pantries and four small kitchens with adjoining rooms for 
work with small groups, occupy the third floor. Biology and chemistry 
laboratories, recitation rooms, amphitheater to seat 250 and drawing rooms 
are located on the upper floor. Offices and rest rooms are on each floor. 

In connection with the work of house management this year, a furnished 
house has been utilized for practice work in this field. A group of eight 
students, under the direction of an instructor, live there for a period of 
two weeks, prepare their meals and assume the responsibility of buying, 
cleaning, accounting, and performing other household duties. 


American School Peace League Contest. Because of our be'ief that 
only through education in the home and the school can there be secured that 
permanent peace that will forever prevent the devastating effect of war 
upon the homes of all nations, we are glad to call the attention of Home 
Economics students to the Peace Prize Contest, under the auspices of The 
American School Peace League. This is open to pupils of all countries. 

Two sets of prizes, to be known as the Seabury Prizes, are offered for the 
best essays on one of the following subjects: 

1. The Opportunity and Duty of the Schools in the International Peace 
Movement. Open to seniors in the normal schools. 

2. The Influence of the United States in Advancing the Cause of Inter- 
national Peace. Open to seniors in the secondary : chools. 
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Three prizes of seventy-five, fifty and twenty-five dollars will be given 
for the best essays in both sets. 

The contest closes March 1, 1916 and the award of prizes will be made 
at the Annual Meeting of the League in July, 1916. The conditions of the 
contest may be learned by writing to Mrs. Fannie Fern Andrews, Secretary 
American School Peace League, 405 Marlborough St., Boston, Mass. 


Home Economics Prizes. A set of prizes is offered by the Ladies Home 
Journal to Home Economics students for the best article of 300 words on 
any of the following subjects: 

1. “A happier method of accomplishing an old household task.” 

2. ‘A household superstition from which I’ve gained my freedom.” 

3. “A discovery I’ve made in food preparation.” 

4. “My suggestions for improving domestic science instruction. ”’ 

The contest closes on January 1, 1916. If you are interested write to 
Miss Anna Merritt East the ‘‘ New Housekeeping” editor. 

Miss East has lately assumed the editorship of this department, coming 
from the Bureau of Home Economics of the New York Edison Company. 

Those who were at the annual meeting of the A. H. E. A. in Cleveland 
will remember that Miss East represented there the work in the Philippine 
Islands where for two years she had been in charge of the training of Home 
Economics teachers in the Philippine Normal School, Manila. 

An interesting part of her work was the training of girls in the cooking 
and serving of corn foods for the Philippine exposition; part of the campaign 
conducted by the Bureau of Education toward the changing of a people’s 
food from entire dependence on rice to partial dependence on corn that 
meant in three years a saving of two million dollars to the Filipino people. 
Miss East is a graduate of the University of Nebraska where later she did 
extension teaching. She has also taken graduate work at Columbia. 


Thrift. Two essay contests on Thrift were proposed by S. W. Straus of 
New York, President of the American Society for Thrift, to the National 
Education Association at Oakland. 

One contest carrying prizes varying from $10 to $100 is for school chil- 
dren, and, it is hoped, will be nation-wide. The essays must be finished 
by December 1, and will be presented through the county or city superin- 
tendents to the state superintendents of education. 

The other contest is open to adults, and the essays must be in the pos- 
session of the secretary of the National Education Association, Durand 
W. Springer, Ann Arbor, Mich., by March 1, 1916. Contestants must 
notify the secretary of their intentions by December 1. This contest 
carries a first prize of $750. 
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Its special interest is in the subject assigned: ‘““Thrift—with an Outline 
of a Method by which the Principles of Thrift may be Taught in our Public 
Schools.” 


The New Washington Market. The opening celebration of the New 
Washington Market in New York, which is known wherever food is pro- 
duced as a place to buy and sell, was held October 25. The new 
market contains every known modern device that makes for efficiency 
and sanitation. 

The market dates back to 1656, when the trading was done on the parade 
ground back of Fort Amsterdam, now the site of the Custom House. In 
1658 the Strand Market, situated at Pearl, Moore and Whitehall Streets, 
was organized. Supplies were obtained by canoe from Long Island, 
then known as Nassau Island. In 1756 the general market of the city 
was moved to Maiden Lane, in the middle of Broadway, and in 1771 the 
famous Fly and Bear Markets were established at a place adjacent to the 
present site of Washington Market. The present site was recommended 
in 1805. In 1812 the butcher boys in the market formed themselves into 
a brigade for service in the war against England. On their banner was the 
following slogan: ‘‘Free trade and butchers’ rights from Brooklyn’s fields 
to Harlem’s heights.” 


The Iowa Federation of Women’s Clubs, Home Economics Com- 
mittee, recommends that every club in the state make some phase of 
Home Economics a part of its program. They are urging the organization 
of girls’ garden and canning clubs. 

Prof. E. C. Bishop of Ames is in charge of this juvenile Home Economics 
work. He is the agent of the federal government and will acccompany 
the winning contestants to Washington. 

The “Kitchen on Wheels” is being fitted up by Iowa State College at 
the instigation of the committee, and will soon be ready to send out. 


The Santa Barbara Home Economics Association held its first meeting 
of the fall term on September 15. Mrs. F. M. Rhodes, the newly elected 
President gave a welcome toall the students. Miss Nell A. Miller, Head of 
the Department of Home Economics spoke of the work of the year and of 
the opportunities it would give the students to learn something of the 
large field of Home Economics which cannot be reached through the class 
room. President Ednah Rich brought greetings from the international 
meeting in Oakland and urged the Branch to coéperate in the work on 
Budgets to which the American Home Economics Association has pledged 
itself this year. President Rich also brought a message to the students 
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from the Biennial Meeting of the Collegiate Alumnae. A meeting was 
announced for September 22, when Miss Bonnie Scholes of the Science 
Department will give a report on the Home Economics Exhibits at the 
Panama Exposition. 


The Iowa Home Economics Association announced the following pro- 
gram for their seventh annual meeting held this year in Des Moines. 


Thursday, November 4, 2 p.m. 


Home Economics in the High School, Emma Conley, State Supervisor 
of Home Economics, Wisconsin. 

High School Extension Work, Mrs. F. F. Faville, Chairman of Home 
Economics Committee, Iowa Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

Standardization of Home Economics Courses, W. A. Jessup, Depart- 
ment of Education, Iowa State University. 

The Teacher, and Community Social Well-Being, Geo. H. Von Tungeln, 
Department of Social Science, Iowa State College. 


Friday, November 5, 9 a.m. 


Recent Contributions to the Foundations of Dietetics, Ruth Wheeler, 
Department of Research, University of Illinois. 

Textiles, Nellie Crooks, Director of Home Economics, Milwaukee-Dow- 
ner College. 

Costume Design, Ethel Erwin, Department of Household Arts, Stout 
Institute, Menomonie, Wisconsin. 

House Furnishing, Ethelwyn Miller, Chicago University. 

The program was chiefly the outcome of requests from the Home Econo- 
mics teachers of Iowa. 

A cordial invitation is extended not only to teachers but to all interseted 
in Home Economics to join the Association. Annual dues may be paid to 
Louise Weaver, 933 Thirty-first St., Des Moines, Iowa. 


The Home Economics Association of Washington, D.C. began this 
year’s work by a meeting on October 5. Mrs. Henrietta Calvin of the 
Division of Home Economics, Bureau of Education gave a talk on New 
Phases of Home Economics Teaching as Observed in Forty Schools. 


Michigan Home Economics Association. The sixth annual meeting 
of the Michigan Home Economics Association was held on Thursday, Octo- 
ber 28,at Saginaw, Michigan,as a section of the State Teachers’ Association. 
Prof. Abby L. Marlatt, of the University of Wisconsin, made an address 
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‘full of inspiration and of definite information” on The Inter-relation of 
Secondary Schools, Normal Schools and Colleges, in Home Economics. 

Resolutions with regard to a standard course of study for the schools of 
Michigan were read and discussed, and a committee was appointed to ob- 
tain information as to the possibilities of such a course. 

The following officers were elected: President, Mrs. Martha H. French, 
State Normal College, Ypsilanti; First Vice President, Miss Grace McAdam, 
Detroit; Second Vice President, Miss Ruby McCormick Smith, Saginaw; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. L. L. Peppard, Agricultural College, East Lan- 
sing; Councilor, Miss Lenna Cooper, Battle Creek Sanitarium; additional 
members of the Executive Committee, Mrs. Slaght, Grand Rapids; Miss 
Paulina Raven, East Lansing. 

The meeting was accompanied by an exhibit, and a luncheon was served 
by the students of Miss Ruby McCormick Smith, Director of Home Eco- 
nomics in the Saginaw schools. 








National Education Association. The program of the National Edu- 
cation Association in Oakland August 16-18 included several papers on 
Home Economics. 

In the general session Miss Ednah Rich, president of the Santa Barbara, 
California, State Normal School presented the Vocational Aspect of Home 
Economics, and Mrs. Martha Foote Crow gave a paper on Mother Craft. 
The departmental congress on Vocational and Practical Arts included a 
paper on Home Economics Applied to Life. 

Papers on Practical Arts for Girls in the High School, Science for 
Girls, Art and Design for Useful Ends, as well as the many on various 
phases of vocational, rural and industrial education touched more or less 
directly upon the same subject. 

The interest in Home Economics is not confined to the specialized asso- 
ciations. 





A Question Box. A question box for information on scientific prob- 
lems is to be conducted through the columns of the JouRNAL by a 
committee of the Science Section of the American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation. Miss Amy L. Daniels of the department of Home Economics, 
University of Wisconsin, is chairman of the committee and questions 
should be sent directly to her. If an immediate answer is desired, an 
addressed stamped envelope should be enclosed. 
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